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(She Decorator, and Furnisher. 



PORTIERES. 
By Laura B. Starr. 

|ORTIERES have attained to so prominent a position in 
household decoration that much time and thought must 
be given to their purchase or manufacture. Given taste, 
which is said to be the power to perceive the beautiful, and 
plenty of money, selection is a matter soon accomplished. Un- 
fortunately for womankind all are not possessed of these requis- 
ites. But the woman who is the happy possessor of the power 
to perceive the beautiful, a tasteful ingenuity and a patient in- 
dustry may work wonders with her brush and needle which will 
quite surpass the heavy hangings furnished by the upholsterer. 

"Art," says a writer on house decoration, "can better be ob- 
tained without than with riches, as simplicity is always the 
groundwork," but the possession of riches does not preclude that 
simplicity which results from innate good taste and rich culture. 

In selecting a portiere care must be taken to secure one that 
will either harmonize or contrast well with the prevailing color 
or colors in carpet or wall covering. Pew of us would venture 
upon the scheme of yellow and black which the artist Whistler 
has made so effective in his own dining room, but there are a 
great variety and combination of colors which we may use with 
safety ; the material is really of little account, the effect is what 
is sought after now. Some of the cheapest materials are by far 
more effective than very costly ones. Artists are the first to dis- 
cover this and we need not hesitate to follow in their footsteps. 

Denim, a heavy cotton material, which until now has been 
relegated to the use of the farmer and workingman for overalls 
and blouses, is now coming to the fore as a suitable and effective 
material for portieres, curtains, and even in some cases it is used 
for upholstering furniture. It is a cheap fabric, of the same 
texture on both sides, the reverse being lighter, and offers an 
excellent ground for embroidery and ornamentation. 

A scroll, Greek border or any large, flowing design may 
easily be done in outline with flax thread or any of the wash 
cottons now in use, for if properly made, these hangings may be 
laundried again and again, a process often necessary where there 
is much dust or coal soot in the air. The flax thread looks like 
silk and does not lose its lustre by repeated washings. Denim is 
also used for broad bands to trim other materials, an arabesque 
design being outlined on the band in contrasting colors. Occas- 
ionally denim is made to take the place of wall paper with very 
good effect; it offers a background for books, pictures and pot- 
tery, which can hardly be excelled. 

Burlap has held a certain place among the materials for 
house decoration for years, but never has it been so successfully 
used as for the hangings. The coarse threads and soft color 
offer a good foundation for effective embroidery if desired ; 
heavy wools and silks are used for these designs, but, although 
material and wool are coarse, much time and patience are re- 
quired to complete a pair of hangings. 

A most effective portiere made of burlap was seen in an ar- 
tists' studio and was both inexpensive and quickly made. The 
material should be cut three feet longer than the doorway; then 
it must be spread on the floor and firmly tacked at the corners 
and occasionally along the edges. It is then painted with large 
brushes and burnt sienna, house paint, which comes in cans, 
costing from twenty-five to thirty cents a can. The paint must 
be spread on thickly as the burlap absorbs it in an astonish- 
ing manner. The three feet allowed to turn over at the top 
must be painted in the same way. 

Nine inches were fringed out top and bottom ; to make the 
fringe heavier and hang better, strands of course cotton rope, 
such as sailors use, were tied in at regular intervals. Each one 
of these strands was ornamented with cash, which is a Chinese 
brass coin answering to the American cent, and which may be 
bought at any of the Chinese stores for one dollar a hunpred. 
The cash has a hole in the center through which the cord was 
thrust and a large knot tied to hold it securely ; the fringe at 
both top and bottom was finished in the same way. 

A broad band of brown plush was placed above the fringe 
across the top and bottom. A row of fancy braided straw discs — 
otherwise Chinese table mats — was fastened through the middle 
of the band ; from the center of each one of these discs hung a 
long heavy tassel made of the coarse rope, fringed out, or rather 
untwisted, and securely fastened on the wrong side. 

Instead of the rings which are commonly used for securing 
the portiere to the poles, long loops of the heavy rope were 
used, each end finished with a tassel similar to those on the 
bottom. The length of three feet turned over at the top was 
trimmed with a narrower band of plush, smaller discs and light- 
er weight tassels. 

As both sides of the. portiere were in use the reverse side was 
lined with unpainted burlap and trimmed with bands of olive 
cloth upon which was sketched a bold design of trailing vines 
and flowers. 

Awning linen is a favorite material for hangings in chambers 
and summer rooms. These are easily made, easily laundried and 



cost very little ; the color should* match the carpet as well as 
paper. If ornamentation is desired the white or light stripe may 
be worked in self colored cotton in coarse herring-bone or feath- 
ered stitch. The lengthwise stripe may be worked on the cur- 
tain itself while separate strips are done for the top and bottom. 
They should be hung on plain unvarnished poles with brass rings. 

An effective portiere described was made of white cotton 
canvas embroidered with bold designs in blue flax. At the top 
and bottom were placed alternate bands of blue denim and the 
white canvas, each embroidered with a simple pattern in flax of 
the opposite color. The red passion flower with its running 
vines and tendrils, is a favorite among artists for designs of this 
kind. 

Blue or brown cotton jean is spoken of as a suitable mater- 
ial for hangings for a summer house. These should be worked 
in large, scroll work designs with heavy cord or light weight 
cotton rope. 

A novel portiere lately described is netted in colored twines, 
arranged as cross-stripes and made on a fine mesh ; the stripes 
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are alternately and in groups ten inches wide or less, and the 
colors, old gold, deep blue, old red and' olive. Each stripe or 
color is divided from the next by an inch stripe in a darker 
shade. At the top the netting is turned over in deep blue 
about fourteen inches, the edge of the fall being finished by 
short cords ending in raveled cord tassels in olive, old red, old 
gold and deep blue. The bottom of the portiere is finished by a 
row of heavier tassels in the same colors ; large, clear, white and 
colored beads threaded and netted in here and there catch the 
light pleasingly. 



A person who can draw well will find something to interest 
him in the humblest thing. I do not know anything connected 
with drawing that has not something interesting about it. — John 
Buskin, M. A. 



